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Meditation 


God, Faith, and Writing 


Madeleine L’Engle 


lalways wanted to be a writer. I wrote my first story when I was five and learned early that when 
I wanted to look for truth and meaning that I had better look in story: in the great stories of 
Scripture, in fairy tales, in the myths of all cultures. It is in story where the artist is groping to find 
out what the great truths are. 

This is where the great “Why” questions are asked. Who am I? Why am [here? Does my life 
matter? Does anybody care? Is there pattern? Is there meaning? Is there purpose? Those questions 
are behind the writing of story. 

When I went to a school in New York (to a supposedly very good school), for some reason, 
probably because I was not very good at sports, my homeroom teacher decided that I wasn’t very 
bright. I learned there was no point in doing my homework for her because it would always be put 
down. 

So I would go home, go to my room, put my school books down and not look at them, and then 
I would move into my real world, the world where I read books, wrote stories, played the piano— 
it was very much an interior world. Through the books, through the constant reading of stories, I 
was aware of myself as created by a God of love. I’m not quite sure where this awareness came 
from—it certainly wasn’t given me in school—but I felt it very strongly. 

God is a God of unqualified love. I had to earn and couldn’t earn the approbation of my 
teachers but I didn’t have to earn God’s love; it was there for me. I felt myself accepted by my 


creator. That’s probably what kept me going. 


a 


Madeleine L’Engle was the beloved author of novels like A Wrinkle in Time—and of theologi- 
cal reflections, such as Walking on Water. Excerpted from an interview in Radix 18:3. 
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The Vision of J. R. R. Tolkien 


Malcolm Guite 


& 
Keith Criss 


To discuss the work of J. R. R. Tolkien, I need to begin by looking at the Inklings, the group of 
amazingly productive Oxford writers, including C. S. Lewis, Owen Barfield, aa Charles Williams. 
Those writers are generally regarded as “fantasists.” I would argue, however, that they are also 
prophets, because of their exercise of imagination. Imagination is precisely the missing element in the 


way we now see the world, which causes so many of our problems. 


Tolkien's books informed my imagination and gave me glimpses 


of joy. His work provided paradigms with which to think, as well 


as places to inhabit and grow from spiritually. 


The Inklings were a more coher- 
ent, mutually informing, and mutu- 
ally supportive group than they’re 
sometimes thought of being. They 
share certain central ideas, which to- 
gether form, not an escape into the 
past, but an engagement with and 
critique of modernity, with its par- 
ticularly mechanistic or reductive 
view. Such a view, they felt, was an 
inadequate account of reality. They 
were concerned with the nature of 
what is real—although, paradoxi- 
cally, to explore reality, they used 
imaginative fiction and fantasy. 
Thus, to some degree, the medium 
was also the message. 

Personally it’s hard to express 
the enormous debt I owe to Tolkien, 
going back to the time when The 
Hobbit was read to meas a child, and 
then through my teens when I dis- 
covered The Lord of the Rings and 
read it for the first of many, many 
times. Those Tolkien books informed 
my imagination and gave me 
glimpses of joy. 

His work provided paradigms 
with which to think, as well as places 
to inhabit and grow from spiritually. 
Tolkien gave me an overarching nar- 
rative that was realistic about weak- 
ness and evil, yet had a place for com- 
passion. I can’t thank God enough 
for Tolkien. 

I don’t wanf to rank the Inklings 
against each other, because I believe 
that God brought them together fora 
purpose that was both complemen- 
tary and mutually supportive. But if 
you talk about being gifted as a 


“maker,” that is, as a poet in the old 
sense of the Greek word (poein, to 
make), that combination of imagina- 
tion, inspiration, dedication, craft, 
internal consistency, and final ring- 
ing resonance, I have to say that 
Tolkien was the most gifted of the 
Inklings for his creative writing. 
True, Lewis certainly had an im- 
mense reach. But Tokien’s creativity 
has been as wide if not wider. He has 
reached people that Lewis doesn’t 
reach at all. 

In this discussion I want to look 
at what was, and continues to be, 
profoundly countercultural and chal- 
lenging about Tolkien's contribution. 
My recent rereading of the Inklings 
has shown me the heart of their 
transforming vision. That vision can 
be summed up in the words of the 
prologue to John’s Gospel: “And the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, full of grace and truth.” 

The Inklings shared their sense 
of anew way of seeing—initially not 
religious—of how to think about and 
relate to the world. They felt that, in 
the 20th century, things had become 
dislocated. They were looking for a 
more coherent, more human, more 
transformative way of understand- 
ing the world. In time, each of them 
discovered what it meant for there to 
have been One who was utterly be- 
yond, but utterly within, the world: 
the Word made flesh. 

In Tolkien, the notion of word it- 
self, particularly for a creator, was 
key. He was exploring how words 
themselves summon up being—that 


is, he was trying to understand the 
origin of the concept of language. 

Moments of risk-taking and trust 
were key for all the Inklings. Prob- 
ably no moment required greater per- 
sonal risk than when Tolkien felt suf- 
ficient confidence in C. S. Lewis to 
show him “The Lay of Beren and 
Luthien,” the poem he’d begun in 
the first World War, when he was 
writing in the trenches. That war 
experience was a basic source for 
The Lord of the Rings and The 
Silmarillion. 

Originally, “Beren and Luthien” 
was composed in rhyming couplets. 
When Lewis took it home and read 
it, he wrote back an enthusiastic let- 
ter. But he also had particular criti- 
cisms about the nature of the poetry. 

Lewis really understood what 
Tolkien was doing. Fora long time, 
as Tolkien revealed, Lewis was his 
only reader. There’s no doubt that 
without that sympathetic reading, 
we wouldn’t have the books we 
have today. 

In a 1929 letter, Lewis wrote 
something remarkably prescient to 
Tolkien. (This was before Lewis him- 
self became a Christian.) But Lewis 
was already responding to Tolkien’s 
mythos, the great myth that he was 
writing. This is what he said: “The 
two things that come out clearly are 
the sense of reality in the back- 
ground and the mythical value: the 
essence of a myth being that it should 
have no taint of allegory to the maker 
and yet should suggest incipient al- 
legories to the reader.” 
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In an allegory, the writer ex- 
presses a set of truths in straight- 
forward prose, as in a series of 
propositions. So in the medieval 
allegorical play Everyman, there’s 
a character named “Everyman.” 
And Everyman meets up witha 
nice strong chap named Strength, 
etc. Not so, myth. Myth is some- 
thing altogether different. We gen- 
erally think of myth-making as 
done in past years, by ancient 
peoples whose names we don’t 
know. But we now have this ex- 
traordinary 20th-century myth, 
The Lord of the Rings. 

As a good myth-maker, 
Tolkien was faithful to the story; 
he didn’t presuppose what the 
story was about or how it should 
be interpreted. He let the reader’s 
imagination itself tell the story the 
way it should be told, true to itself 
and to its own world. 

In doing that, for reasons that 
go back to the beginning of creation 
and to the notion of meaning, we end 
up with a resonant story. Insofar as 
it’s true within itself, it embodies not 
just one set of truths, but is endlessly 
generative of truth to every new 
reader, providing images through 
which he or she can understand the 
world. As Tolkien would say, the 
images themselves grow organically 
like the branches of a tree. 

Lewis immediately grasped that 
he was in the presence of great myth, 
a myth that was generative. The book 
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that we were eventually given as The 
Lord of the Rings, or as the Inklings 
knew it, “the new Hobbit,” was read 
to them serially at their Thursday 
evening meetings. Imagine what it 
would be like to hear Tolkien read it. 

So let’s think about what some of 
Tolkien’s suggestive allegories 
might be as we read them now in the 
21st century: in an era of ecological 
crisis; global warming; anxiety about 
image, aging, body. Tolkien believed 


that all things were initially made 
good and showed how things 
might go well —but also the 
subtle ways in which persons can 
become twisted. 

In The Lord of the Rings Tolkien 
often presented contrasting pairs 
of people who have similar roles. 
We can see that contrast most ob- 
viously in the Frodo/Gollum pair- 
ing. In the Aragorn/Sauron pair- 
ing, we see two different ways of 
ruling Middle-Earth. 

Wesee that quite extraordinar- 
ily in the Gandalf /Saruman pair- 
ing; since they were wizards they 
were concerned with knowledge 
and wisdom. I believe that our 
current crisis is not only about 
what we know, but about the way 
we know—and, in particular, in 
the way we relate to others and to 
our environment. 

You may remember that in- 
sightful conversation in The Fel- 
lowship of the Ring between Gandalf 
and Saruman, when Saruman re- 
vealed his hand: “White!” he 
sneered. “It serves as a beginning. 
White cloth may be dyed. The white 
page can be overwritten; and the 
white light can be broken.” Gandalf 
says, “And he that breaks a thing to 
find out what it is has left the path of 
wisdom.” 

That strikes me as one of the wis- 
est statements written in the 20th 
century. You could say that the en- 
tire effort of the Enlightenment was 


Gandalf says, “And he that breaks a thing to find out what 


it is has left the path of wisdom.” That strikes me as one of 


the wisest statements written in the 20th century. 


to break everything down, to analyze 
the brain, to split the atom—and then 
to believe that reality comprises the 
broken bits we’ve got left. But in 
the process we’ve undone the beau- 
tiful, magical, imaginative, growing 
synthesis that originally made an or- 
ganic whole. Wordsworth, of course, 
described the same thing earlier: “We 
murder to dissect.” And Keats spoke 
of Newton in the Opticks as 
“unweaving the rainbow.” 

It’s not that we shouldn’t make 
analytical distinctions. But if we 
have only parts and no whole, we 
have departed from the path of wis- 
dom. Breaking things to find out 
what they’re made of presumes that 
we have the right to break them, as 
though they were ours. Then we'll 
put them back together the way we 
want, and control them. It’s our es- 
sentially mechanistic attitude to- 
ward reality. 

Such an outlook can ultimately 
lead to treating people as machines, 
and seeing people as extensions of 
machines. We take metaphors from 
objects we’ve made and apply them 
to ourselves, speaking of our 
“memory banks” or to say we’re go- 
ing to “reprogram” people. What a 
dreadful, dehumanizing thing to say 
about anybody. A piece of clockwork 
or computer work is not a good meta- 
phor fora person. 

For better metaphors we can look 
at the Psalms. One of Tolkien’s fa- 
vorites was Psalm 1:1: “Blessed is the 
man that hath not sat in the seat of 


the scornful .... And he shall be like 
a tree planted by the waterside, that 
will bring forth his fruit in due sea- 
son.” Trees are a key image for 
Tolkien. 

We might look at the difference 
in world-view between Saruman 
and Gandalf. When Gandalf related 
to and actually loved the Hobbits, he 
said, “Hobbits really are amazing 
creatures, as I have said before. You 
can learn all that there is to know 
about their ways ina month, and yet 
after a hundred years they can still 
surprise you at a pinch.” Gandalf 
displayed humility toward those 
whom he sent to serve. He delighted 
in them—often in the midst of per- 
fectly proper exasperation. 

When the Hobbits spoke to him, 
he discerned what they were saying, 
as in that moment when a frightened 
Frodo noted about Gollum, “What a 
pity that Bilbo did not stab that vile 
creature, when he had a chance!” 
And Gandalf replied, “Pity? It was 
Pity that stayed his hand... My heart 
tells me that he has some part to play 
yet, for good or ill, before the end; 
and when that comes, the pity of 
Bilbo may rule the fate of many— 
yours not least.” 

Gandalf’s approach was long- 
term. It was about seed-sowing, 
and gathering fruit. By contrast, 
Saruman, to borrow a phrase from 
the Psalm again, sat in the seat of the 
scornful. He despised the Hobbits, 
and despised Gandalf. 

Tolkien said that part of his 


mythos was about coming to terms 
with death. One of his most brilliant 
ideas was the alliance of the Elves, 
who were immortal unless they 
chose mortality, with the men who 
were mortal. The Ring represented a 
challenge to that natural order. 

There was a key moment where 
Gandalf talked about the supposed 
longevity given to the wearer by the 
Ring, which was the reason why 
mortal men desired it. He said, “A 
mortal, Frodo, who keeps one of the 
Great Rings, does not die, but he does 
not grow or obtain more life, he 
merely continues, until at last every 
minute is a weariness.” That’s put 
ina more homey way by the Hobbits 
when Bilbo said, “Why, I feel all thin, 
sort of stretched, if you know what I 
mean: like butter that has been 
scraped over too much bread.” 

I know the feeling, that sense 
that we spread ourselves thin. We 
can make a false choice. We can mis- 
take endless iteration of minutes for 
fullness of life. And there’s the chal- 
lenge. If you think about the way we 
are now, if you think about cosmetic 
surgery, or about endless extensions 
of life, about the assumption that we 
must keep going, even though, in 
Gandalf’s phrase, “every minute is 
a weariness”—how far all that is 
when compared with moments of 
fullness of life. 

The wonderful king of Rohan, 
Théoden, recovered from such pro- 
tracted, drug-ridden senility. 
Gandalf came and got Théoden out 
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of his wheelchair, took him 
for a walk, saying “Come 
and live.” It could be argued 
that Gandalf shortened 
Théoden’s life. But Théoden 
said, “I go to my fathers.” 
Even in that mighty com- 
pany, he would not be 
ashamed. He fulfilled the 
heart of who he was. It’s an 
altogether different picture of 
life and death. 

Tolkien probably knew 
more myths, legends, and 
fairy-stories than any other 
living person. He had the 
complete range of the Icelan- 
dic myths at his disposal 
and he played with those el- 
ements beautifully in making 
his own myth. But he madea 
radical reversal, which was 
entirely right for his century 
and for ours, the one that was 
coming. 

The radical reversal was this: 
throughout history, almost every 
quest story is about acquisition, a 
quest to find treasure. It’s about 
people going though many adven- 
tures and battles, acquiring a trea- 
sure, which may bring with it power 
that they don’t have. 

I can’t think of a more necessary 
story for us today. We need to finda 
way of living life to the full that 
doesn’t entail the use of credit cards 
five or six times a day. We've replaced 
our sense of what it is to be human. 

In 1929, Tolkien replied in verse 
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toa C. S. Lewis letter describing the 
gifts of legend-makers: “Blessed are 
the legend-makers with their rhyme/ 
of things not found within recorded 
time. It is not they that have forgot 
the Night or bid us flee.” 

Tolkien has been told that he’s 
being escapist. But then he turns 
around and says that actually the 
entire consumer culture is escapist, 
escaping the obvious facts of our 
mortality and of our need for love 
and integrity. We often think we can 
buy our way out of trouble. Rather, if 
we cease to possess it, it will cease to 


possess us. That was what 
Gandalf told Frodo. 

In the ‘50s, people were 
thinking, oh, this is an allegory 
about the atom bomb. Of course, 
it wasn’t an allegory about the 
atom bomb. It was a myth, and 
in a true myth the question is 
bound to be asked, what hap- 
pens if we become our enemy? 
What happens if we use our 
enemy’s weapon to defeat our 
enemy? A new dark lord will 
then arise. 

So we ask, what is the source 
of Tolkien’s extraordinary gift 
and vision? Did he sit down 
and think out the points he’d 
like to make and then ransack 
his mind for a few stories to il- 
lustrate them? No, Tolkien never 
tired of telling people that the 
origin of his entire mythology is 
language itself, getting to its 
roots. The words we use are 
older and wiser than we are. As 
Tolkien studied Anglo-Saxon and 
Icelandic, he realized that there were 
lost truths in words, ways of under- 
standing that we no longer had. 

‘ This was also the conclusion 
that Owen Barfield had written 
about in Poetic Diction (which 
Tolkien had read). Barfield believed 
that language was like an archeologi- 
cal field of consciousness. He be- 
lieved that language could give usa 
sense of how earlier people saw the 
world. He and Tolkien were devoted 
to the idea of the creative word: The 


What we have in Lord of the Rings is a glorious epic of letting 


go. It's about a quest to let go of something, to accept that we 


don’t need something, to drop the Ring into the fire and be set 


free of destructive possession. 


idea that language helps shape our 
world creatively was expressed, for 
Tolkien, in the Genesis narrative. 
The God who is the Word also 
speaks the Word, and says, “Let 
there be light,” and there was light. 
Light springs from the Word. Then 
the light, and the dark, and all the 
other things God has made can be 
explored by humans who have also 
been made in God's image, the im- 
age of the Maker. 

Who is God, what is the world, 
what is it to be human? Those ques- 
tions are being asked and answered 
in Genesis. The Inklings thought that 
a key episode, often neglected by Bib- 
lical commentators, is when God 
brings animals to the adam, who'd 
been made in his image, “to see what 
he would name them.” Naming is a 
gift given by the Creator, who first 
made all things. God then waits with 
delight to see what we will do with 
this gift, what kind of “poem” we’re 
going to make. 

This is why the question of ac- 
curacy in language is important. If I 
name somebody, I begin to have a 
personal relationship with that per- 
son. If I call someone a human be- 
ing, I have a series of responsibili- 
ties to that one. If we call a group of 
people “vermin,” then we may feel 
justified in using the language of 
cleansing when we kill them. It’s the 
job of poets and myth-makers to re- 
store language when it’s been cor- 
rupted. 

The preface of John’s Gospel 


reads: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. All things 
were made through him. In him was 
light, and the light was the life of 
men. The light shines in the dark- 
ness; the darkness doesn’t overcome 
it.” The Logos, the original Word, 
spoke everything into being. 

Tolkien can put it much better 
than I can, which he did in his essay 
“On Fairy-Stories, first published in 
a book called Essays Presented to 
Charles Williams. At the end of “On 
Fairy-Stories,” Tolkien writes about 
the power of myth, going through the 
different elements of story. Story can 
provide escape, but sometimes it’s an 
escape from a false prison and gives 
us achance to recover our vision. 

Tolkien says that the great 
myths, the great stories, have catas- 
trophe, common to all of us: destruc- 
tion, hurt, death, tragedy. A crack 
runs through everything. But he 
says that great stories also have 
“eucatastrophe,” inventing a help- 
ful word for us. The “eu” means 
“good.” A eucatastrophe is a sud- 
den reversal that makes our hearts 
leap. It gives us a sense that some- 
thing new is possible. 

Tolkien believed that the reason 
we connect with and make stories in 
which, however dark things get, a 
eucatastrophe occurs, is because a 
great eucatastrophe is patterned 
into the nature of the cosmos. This is 
God's reply to the catastrophe that 
we constantly bring on ourselves. For 


Tolkien, that is found in the Incar- 
nation and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 

At the end of “On Fairy-Stories,” 
Tolkien explains, “The Gospels con- 
tain a fairy-story.” Perhaps some 
people would stop right there and 
say, oh, he’s very unsound—I won’t 
read any further.” Rather, however, 
he’s saying something powerful. He 
continues: “The Gospels contain a 
fairy-story, or a story of a larger kind 
which embraces all the essence of 
fairy-stories. They contain many 
marvels—peculiarly artistic, beauti- 
ful, and moving: ‘mythical’ in their 
perfect, self-contained significance; 
and among the marvels is the great- 
est and most complete conceivable 
eucatastrophe. 

“But this story has entered His- 
tory and the primary world [that is, 
the world we think of as facts, as op- 
posed to a made-up secondary 
world]. The desire and aspiration of 
sub-creation has been raised to the 
fulfillment of Creation.” 

Here, Tolkien is referring to the 
great eucatastrophe. He goes on: if 
we've gota favorite story that we just 
love and a world we've always 
wanted to go into [you might say 
Lothlorien or Narnia]—if somebody 
said, ‘It’s true—you can get there!’ 
of course I want to be there.” He then 
says that the great story was made 
history in Christ. “The Birth of Christ 
is the eucatastrophe of human his- 
tory. The Resurrection is the 
eucatastrophe of the story of the In- 
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A great eucatastrophe is patterned into the nature of the cosmos. This ts 


God's reply to the catastrophe that we constantly bring on ourselves. 


For Tolkien, that is found in the Incarnation and Resurrection of Jesus 


Christ. 


carnation. This story begins and 
ends injoy.” It has the “inner con- 
sistency of reality.” 

Tolkien says, “There is no tale 
ever told that men would rather 
find was true, and none which 
so many skeptical men have ac- 
cepted as true on its own merits. 
For the art of it has the supremely 
convincing tone of Primary Art, 
that is, of Creation. To reject it 
leads either to sadness or to 
wrath. 

“Tt is not difficult to imagine 
the peculiar excitement and joy 
that one would feel, if any spe- 
cially beautiful fairy-story were 
found to be ‘primarily’ true, its 
narrative to be history. .. . It looks 
forward (or backward: the direc- 
tion in this regard is unimportant) 
to the Great Eucatastrophe. The 
Christian joy, the Gloria, is of the 
same kind; but it is preeminently 
(infinitely, if our capacity were 
not finite) high and joyous. But this 
story is supreme; and it is true. Art 
has been verified. God is the Lord, of 
angels, and of men—and of elves. 
Legend and History have met and 
fused.” 

He goes on to say that if God did 
that with all the great stories, all the 
myths that we ever heard, about dy- 
ing and rising, and said, “It’s going 
to happen—because that’s why 
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you've dreamed it, because it was al- 
Ways going to come true . . . Story 
shall go on, and should go on. The 
Evangelium has not abrogated leg- 
ends; it has hallowed them, espe- 
cially the ‘happy ending.” The Gos- 
pel has not brought an end to leg- 
ends; it has hallowed them. 

“The Christian has still to work, 
with mind and body, to suffer, hope, 


and die; but we may now per- 
ceive that all our bents and fac- 
ulties have a purpose, which can 
be redeemed.” 

Tolkien wrote that in 1939. 
Nobody had read it except Lewis 
and the Inklings. He had pur- 
sued this story entirely on his 
own, beginning it when he had 
been in the trenches. 

In a letter, he wrote that he 
did not believe he would live to 
tell this tale. Why? Because, in 
1939, France was about to fall 
and it seemed clear that England 
was going to fall, too. Tolkien be- 
lieved that the evil forces were 
winning. But he saw that the 
Evangelium still had extraordi- 
nary power. Gratefully, he did 
finish his story. 

It seems that the time for this 
wisdom has only just now come. 
We may need it even more than 
it was needed in the dark days 
of 1939. Reading Tolkien I’m left 
with a renewed sense that his work 
is‘at the heart of reality. It is not 
merely fantasy. 


Malcolm Guite is a priest, chaplain and 
teacher at the University of Cambridge. 
He has published two collections of 
poetry: Saying the Names (2002) and The 
Magic Apple Tree (2004). He is also the 
author of What Do Christians Believe? and 
Faith, Hope and Poetry. 


How to paint a promise in January 
for Lauren 


Here in my winter breakfast room, 

the colors of rainbows are 

reduced to eight solid lozenges ina 
white metal tray. A child’s brush 
muddies them to gray ina 

glass of water. Even the light breaks down 
as it pushes through the rain-streaked 
windows and polishes the wooden table 
imperfectly. 

Green leaves always turn 

brown. Summer died into the dark days 
a long time ago; it is hard even to 
remember what it was like, stalled 

as I am in this narrow slot of time 

and daylight. 

Until I look down again 

and see, puddling along the paper, 
under a painted orange sun 

primitive as the first spoked wheel, 

the ribbon of color flowing out of 

my grand-daughter’s memory—a new 
rainbow, arc-ing wet over strokes of grass 


green enough to be true. 


—Luci Shaw 


SNS SERED RR SESE SOI I MSPS EI LG LONE DE LH EEE LOL EIEN DIR EE ANCL 


This poem was first published in Luci Shaw’s Polishing the Petoskey Stone. 
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Zealot Author Aslan Tries to 


Jesus once asked his disciples, “Who 
do you say that lam?” Over the sum- 
mer of 2013, the best-selling book in 
America, Zealot:The Life and Times of 
Jesus of Nazareth, tried yet again to 
answer that question. 

The author of Zealot was Reza 
Aslan, whose family name means 
“lion” in his native Persian, aname 
familiar to C. S. Lewis readers as the 
Christ-figure in the Chronicles of 
Narnia. Reza Aslan argues that Jesus 
was not Christ. He argues that Jesus 
was a revolutionary who sought to 
defeat Roman armies, and then reign 
as king 

Some early responses to his 
book focused on the fact that Aslan 
is Muslim, which led Christians to 
question his motivation. Author 
Aslan is new to New Testament 
studies. If sales weren't stimulated 
by the controversy provoked by his 
appearance on the Fox network, his 
success might have been limited. 

But my complaint about Zealot is 
not that it’s not too wild, but too 
tame. Dorothy Sayers once referred 
to those who declawed the “Lion of 
Judah,” making him a “housecat for 
pale priests and pious old ladies.” 
What emerges from Aslan’s sketch 
is no wild “Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah.” 

Aslan’s Zealot runs on two lev- 
els, at first with an easy-reading tell- 
ing of the Jesus story. Later, author 
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Tame the Lion 


David Marshall 


Aslan, who teaches creative writing, 
dialogues with various scholars, 
who are mostly respectable and like- 
minded. This is necessary, because 
Zealot purports to be not merely his- 
torical fiction but a serious, informed 
argument for a particular view of 
Jesus. Aslan writes that he himself 
studied religion over “two decades 
of rigorous academic work,” seem- 
ingly implying that his academic 
work focused mainly on the 
historical Jesus. 

Aslan sets the life of Jesus in 
the context of the rise and fall of Sec- 
ond Temple Judaism within the bru- 
tal Roman empire. He describes 
Nazareth, where Jesus was raised, 


LOT 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


REZA ASLAN 


and Sepphoris, where he thinks 
Jesus worked, and the rebellions that 
swirled through Galilee and Judea 
(which ultimately led to the violent 
exile of the Jewish people from their 
native land). Much of his descrip- 
tion parallels John Crossan’s discus- 
sion in The Historical Jesus, though 
Aslan draws from other scholars as 
well. 

The popular story is well-writ- 
ten and offers interesting historical 
insights—for instance, that despite 
Jesus’criticism, some Pharisees 
seemed to get on well with him. 
Aslan’s ending dialogue shows that 
he’s read quite a few scholars, but 
he seems to have slighted such im- 
portant voices as N. T. Wright and 

Richard Bauckham. 

Reviews of Zealot are like an- 
swers to the question, “Where were 
you when the earthquake struck?” 
Scholars get to different points in 
Aslan’s narrative before noticing that 
the plaster is cracking and the 
ground is rumbling. For some, 
Aslan’s habit of citing Gospel verses 
to disprove the orthodox Christian 
narrative, after he had previously 
dismissed the credibility of those 
verses, becomes problematic. Oth- 
ers are struck by his trust not only in 
Josephus, but even in a rumor from 
the second-century critic Celsus, that 
there were many preachers like Jesus 
in Galilee. 


Aslan confidently embraces un- 
usually late dates for the Gospels, re- 
ports that “OQ” (Quelle, an entirely 
hypothetical document), was “com- 
piled around 50 Common Era” and 
“makes no mention of anything be- 
fore Jesus’ baptism.” He bizarrely 
asserts that the letters of Paul “make 
up the bulk of the New Testament.” 
He also assumes that no eyewit- 
nesses were involved in the Gospel 
accounts (here, engagement with 
Bauckham’s Jesus and the Eyewit- 
nesses would be welcome). 

For me, the furniture began 
shifting at two junctures. First, 
Aslan’s argument that Jesus must 
have been illiterate: “It is estimated 
that nearly 97% of the Jewish peas- 
antry could neither read nor write... 
.. Luke’s [accounts] ... are fabulous 
‘concoctions of the evangelist’s own 
devising. Jesus would not have had 
access to the kind of formal educa- 
‘tion necessary to make Luke’s ac- 
‘count even remotely credible” (p. 34). 
| One study adds two facts: (a) 
“more men than women could read, 
and (b) migrants to the city were 
more often literate than those who 
stayed in rural areas, Jesus obvi- 
ously did not stay in a rural area. 
Aslan doesn’t inform his readers of 
these considerations. 
| A bigger problem is Aslan’s 
logic. Every life story includes many 
| details that may seem a priori im- 
| probable. Your parents may say you 
| were born in Minot, North Dakota. 


Even if only one in fifty thousand 
North Americans were born in that 


city, you don’t reply that their claim 


is incredible. History can’t be 
deconstructed in that way. 


Jesus wasn’t a random figure. 
Ambitious young men who built ca- 
reers on knowledge of Scripture 
would have had a strong incentive 
to obtain an education. Further, 
Jesus was a genius, and Aramaic 
has only 22 letters. Even if one could 


~ rule out historical facts with Aslan’s 


simplistic a priori views, it would be 
truly “incredible” if the man who 
remade Hebrew tradition was un- 
able to read that tradition. 

Not every reputable Gospel 


scholar is a great logician. But a stu- 
dent of Ist-century Christianity 
should be familiar with the physical 
geography of Palestine. So this state- 
ment from Aslan came as a shock to 
me: “Capernaum was the ideal place 
for Jesus to launch his ministry .. . 
the seaside village of some 1,500 
mostly farmers and fishermen. . . the 


someone struck them on one cheek, 
they should turn the other. He told 
them to love their enemies, and pray 
for those who despitefully use 
them. Does Aslan imagine that the 
authors of the Gospels let such say- 
ings in by accident? 

As for “insulated from the po- 
litical upheavals,” this is a strange 


[Aslan] offers a simplistic image of Jesus to build his 


argument that Jesus accepted the call to be an earthly 


king. 


entire village stretched along a wide 
expanse of the seacoast, allowing the 
cool salt air to nurture all manner of 
plants and trees.” Capernaum lay on 
the “Sea” of Galilee, which is, and 
was, fresh water. 

According to Aslan, Jesus was 
either a revolutionary aiming to be 
king or a “peaceful spiritual leader 
with no interest in any earthly mat- 
ter.” Again: “[Jesus] was a man of 
profound contradictions . . . some- 
times calling for unconditional peace 
(‘Blessed are the peacemakers for 
they shall be called the sons of God’ 
[Matthew 5:9]), sometimes promot- 
ing violence and conflict (‘If you do 
not have asword, go sell your cloak 
and buy one...’ [Luke 2236\). 4 

But why add the adjective “un- 
conditional” before “peace”? Jesus 
did not say, “Blessed are those who 
make peace regardless of all condi- 
tions or states of affairs.” Neither, of 
course, need one “promote violence 
and conflict” in telling people to buy 
a sword. Or again: “Three rebels on 
a hill covered in crosses, each cross 
bearing the racked and bloodied 
body of a man who dared defy the 
will of Rome. That image alone 
should cast doubt upon the gospels’ 
portrait of Jesus as a man of uncon- 
ditional peace almost wholly insu- 
lated from the political upheavals of 
his time.” 

Jesus told his followers that if 


caricature of texts that focus on Jesus’ 
violent last days, in which he was 
crucified with the words “King of the 
Jews” written above his head. The 
year 30 A.D. had not yet reached the 
ferment of 66 A.D. But Jesus inter- 
acted with both radicals and collabo- 
rators, and, in the end, was cruci- 
fied. 

Had Aslan read more of N. T. 
Wright, or the Gospels themselves 
more attentively, he should have seen 
that it’s absurd to depict Jesus either 
as a revolutionary or a quietist. He 
offers a simplistic image of Jesus to 
build his argument that Jesus ac- 
cepted the call to be an earthly king. 

According to Aslan, Jesus’ follow- 
ers then transformed him “from a 
revolutionary Jewish nationalist into 
a peaceful spiritual leader.” Again: 
he limits Jesus’ options. Jesus was 
peaceful, yes, but the claim that Jesus 
therefore had “no interest in any 
earthly matter” can be refuted by 
anyone who reads the Gospels for 
themselves. 


Gospel and History 

That is just one example of the 
choice Aslan demands, between 
“Christ” and “the historical Jesus.” 
He writes that the Gospels were 
never meant to be “a historical docu- 
mentation of Jesus’ life,” but “testi- 
monies of faith” written long after 
the facts. 
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It’s true that Paul didn’t repeat 
all the facts about Jesus’ life in his 
letters, but he strongly affirmed what 
was most important. In his letter to 
the Corinthians, Paul wrote, “Christ 
died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures, that he was buried, 
that he was raised on the third day 
according to the Scriptures”(1 
Corinthians 15:3b-4). “If Christ has 
not been raised, our preaching is 
useless and so is your faith” (1 
Corinthians 15:14). For Paul, belief 
in the death and resurrection is cen- 
tral to faith. “If Christ has not been 
raised, your faith is futile; you are 
still in your sins. Then those also who 
have fallen asleep in Christ are lost. 
If only for this life we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all people most to 
be pitied” (1 Corinthians 15:17-19). 

Aslan is not fond of Paul, and 
twists his words. He argues that 
when Paul wrote to the Galatians, “1 
am amazed at how quickly you have 
deserted the one who called you,” 
he was talking about himself, not 
Jesus. Yet Paul followed by saying 
“even if we preach another gospel,” 
let him be condemned. But under- 
mining Paul is important for Aslan’s 
thesis that Christianity is the real 
“other Gospel,” so he keeps at it. 

In fact, Aslan claims that Luke 
would not even have understood 
what moderns mean by the word his- 
tory, since “the notion of history as a 
critical analysis of observable and 
verifiable events in the past is a prod- 
uct of the modern age...” (p. 30). 

Luke’s prologue, however, re- 
veals a writer with a scrupulous 
understanding of history: “Many 
have undertaken to draw up an ac- 
count of the things that have been 
fulfilled among us, just as they were 
handed down to us by those who 
from the first were eyewitnesses and 
servants of the word. Therefore, since 
I myself have carefully investigated 
everything from the beginning, it 
seemed good also to me to write an 
orderly account for you, most excel- 
lent Theophilus, so that you may 
know the certainty of the things you 
have been taught.” 

Indeed, over centuries, Luke’s ac- 
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counts have consistently been found 
to be accurate. 


Common Shibboleths 

Although Aslan’s scholarly cre- 
dentials are scant, he is able to echo 
stock arguments about the chronol- 
ogy of the canonical Gospels, their 
internal diversity, and their sup- 
posed similarity to other ancient 
“gospels.” Aslan argues that Mark 
worked from “a collection of oral and 
perhaps a handful of written tradi- 
tions that had been passed around 
by Jesus’ earliest followers for 
years.” The first three Gospels are 
“sreatly at odds” with the Gospel of 
John, “which was likely written 
soon after the close of the first 
century, between 100 and 120 
CE.”(Common Era). 

John, however, was already be- 
ing cited by Christians and Gnostics 
early in the 2nd century. Ignatius of 
Antioch, who died in 107, is one who 
appears to draw from the Gospel of 
John. 

But Aslan chose to read a devel- 
oped Gnosticism into John, “who 
presents Jesus as an otherworldly 
spirit without earthly origins.” In 
fact, the Gospel of John lends spe- 
cial emphasis to the flesh-and-blood 
physical reality of Jesus: “He poured 
water into a basin and began to wash 
the feet of the disciples.” “One of the 
soldiers pierced his side with a 
spear, and immediately there came 
out blood and water.” “Reach your 
finger here and see my hands; reach 
and thrust your hand into my side, 
do not be faithless, but believe.” 
John’s Gospel is distinctly different 
from the Gnostic texts. 

Although some of the language 
is different, John and the Synoptic 
Gospels share a deep unity in pre- 
senting the teachings, miracles, 
death, and resurrection. If John is to 
be set off in a corner by himself, Aslan 
follows the “Jesus Seminar,” Elaine 
Pagels, and other skeptics in suggest- 
ing that other “gospels” can also be 
added to the canon: “These . . . are 
not the only gospels.” But really, 
they are. 

When I compared the “Gospel 


of Thomas,” which is supposed to 
be the closest such parallel in the 
Gnostic canon, to the four Biblical 
Gospels, Thomas shares only five to 
seven traits. Thomas turned out to 
share less in common with those 
Gospels than even such works as 
China’s kung fu classic, Journey to the 
West or Tacitus’ Agricola. Thomas 
does not even contain “news,” still 
less “good news.” As Allan Nadler 
wrote in the Jewish Review of Books: 

“Aslan’s entire book is, as it 
turns out, an ambitious and single- 
minded polemic counter-narrative to 
what he imagines is the New 
Testament’s portrayal of Jesus Christ. 
The strawman Jesus against whom 
[Aslan] is arguing, however, is a 
purely heavenly creature, far closer 
to the solely and absolutely un- 
earthly Christ of the 2nd-century 
heretic Marcion, than to the exceed- 
ingly complex man/God depicted by 
the Evangelists and painstakingly 
developed in the theological works 
of the early Church Fathers.” 


Did the Gospels Fictionalize Pilate? 

’The Gospels present Pilate as ‘a 
righteous yet weak-willed man’ so 
overcome with doubt about putting 
Jesus of Nazareth to death that he 
does everything in his power to save 
his life . . . This is pure fiction” (p. 
47), 

The Gospels depict Pilate as 
troubled, partly because his wife had 
a bad dream about Jesus. Luke also 
relates how Pilate mixed the blood 
of another group of Galileans with 
their sacrifices—hardly what one 
would call weak-willed or righteous. 
Rulers are under authority, with 
complex webs of competing commit- 
ments and desires, dealing with old 
enemies and present allies. At this 
distance, today’s readers can hardly 
hope to sort this out. But it is reck- 
less to cast aside four primary 
sources on so subjective a basis. 


Jesus, the Zealot? 

After responding to the Gospels, 
Aslan homes in on his ultimate tar- 
get by focusing on Jesus’ cleansing 
of the temple, which he notes that all 


yur Gospels relate: “Jesus was cru- 
ified by Rome because his messianic 
spirations threatened the occupa- 
ion of Palestine, and his zealotry 
ndangered the Temple authorities. 
‘hat singular fact should color ev- 
rything we read in the gospels about 
Jesus]...% 

In Tristram Shandy, Lawrence 
sterne described an intellectual 
1azard to which historical Jesus 
tudies seem particularly vulner- 
ble: “It is the nature of an hypoth- 
sis, when once a man has con- 
eived it, that it assimilates every- 
hing to itself, as proper nourish- 
ment...” (Sterne I. 44).The danger 
of “confirmation bias” grows as one 
approaches the Gospels, precisely 
because Jesus is greater than the 
sum of our expectations. Thus, read- 
ors have found in them a cynic Jesus, 
a prophet Jesus, a Gnostic Jesus, a 
Jesus who traveled to India and 
learned magic, etc. 


Just Another Miracle Worker? 
— Throughout his ministry Jesus 
healed the sick, walked on water, 
raised the dead. Believers are encour- 
aged by Jesus’ great compassion. But 
some others who are uncomfortable 
with the supernatural, cut out all the 
miracles in the narrative. Others 
throw the whole story out as myth. 
_ Aslan takes a subtler approach. 
Following Columbia historian 
Morton Smith, he recognizes that 
the miracles of Jesus cannot be ex- 
punged from the records. Smith 
argued that they are found in every 
layer of Gospel material. It’s un- 
likely that Jesus’ first disciples 
would separately and unanimously 
‘invent stories about their rabbi 
healing blind and lame people. 
Smith claimed that magicians 
“were common in those days, and 
Aslan echoes him. Jesus was “just 
- another traveling miracle worker and 
professional exorcist roaming 
through Galilee performing tricks.” 
It was a lucrative occupation at the 
time, with Galilee in particular full 
of “charismatic fantasts claiming to 
channel the divine for a nominal fee.” 
Jesus was unusual merely in not 


charging for such services (pp. 102- 
3B). 

If so, why do people in the Gos- 
pels always seem so astonished at 
Jesus’ power, which they recognize 
as unique and unprecedented? “All 
the people were amazed and said to 
each other, ‘With authority and 
power he gives orders to evil spirits 


restored, and had their lives 
changed. 

Aslan thus seeks to tame Jesus 
not by making him beg to be worthy 
to untie Mohammed’s sandals, as in 
the medieval forgery, The Gospel of 
Barnabas. More subtly, he remakes 
Jesus in the image of Mohammed, 
even while, in No God but God, he re- 


It’s unlikely that Jesus’ first disciples would separately 


and unanimously invent stories about their rabbi 


healing blind and lame people. 


and they come out!’” “Since the be- 
ginning of time, no one has caused 
the blind to see.” “After the people 
saw the miraculous sign that Jesus 
did, they said, ‘Surely this is the 
Prophet who was to come into the 
world.” 

Among others, Aslan points to 
Apollonius of Tyana to show that 
Jesus was not unique as a miracle 
worker. Those scholars forget (for 
one thing) that Apollonius lived af- 
ter Jesus, and his life was recorded 
(with much embellishment) more 
than two centuries later in a biogra- 
phy sponsored by an opponent of 
Christianity. 

ASN. T. Wright has pointed out, 
the works of Jesus fit seamlessly into 
the total story that the Gospels tell: 
“The mighty works do notin any way 
protrude from the rest of the narra- 
tive, as they ought to if they had been 
added to the tradition by people in- 
terested in telling stories of a Helle- 
nistic-style wonder-working hero- 
figure. Rather, they fit remarkably 
well into the complete picture of 
Jesus’ ministry” (Jesus and the Victory 
of God, 189). 

There are powerful differences 
between what Jesus did, and what 
his alleged “competitors” are said to 
have accomplished. The crowds 
who followed Jesus, were healed, 


writes Mohammed's biography to fit 
an Enlightened vision of Islam. 

There is great demand for both 
retouched portraits, and not just in 
the Muslim world. In the latter, Jesus 
is made more violent, while excuses 
are made for Mohammed's actual 
raids and enslavements, justifying 
the Muslim picture of both of them 
as great prophets, along with the 
secularist penchant for expunging 
any hint of Christian superiority. 

But Aslan fails where greater 

“lion tamers” have also failed. Try 
as one may, one cannot forget the 
palpable, unforgettable humanity of 
the One we encounter in the Gospels, 
so vivid and real that even great hu- 
manists, Muslims, Hindus, and 
Buddhists, are affected. Making us 
overlook the man in Christ, and 
Christ in the man, would take pow- 
erful, bewitching spells, and Aslan 
proves unable to work such exten- 
sive magic. Instead, the lion tamer 
steps out of the Cage, his arguments 
in tatters, the cage empty of all but 
speculation. i 


David Marshall is the author of four 
books, including The Truth About the 
New Atheism, and founder and director 
of the Kuai Mu Institute for Christian- 
ity and World Cultures. 
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Jesus the Zealot: A “New” Zombie Theory 
Retredding Ground Already Buried 


One of the things, both amusing and 
annoying, in my area of expertise 
(history of early Christianity) is the 
claim that various scholars have 
suppressed important ideas about 
Jesus. Their assertions often are no 
more than re-hashings or re-packag- 
ing of claims that were discredited 
years, even decades, ago. 

I call these “zombie claims.” No 
matter how often you kill ‘em off 
with the facts, they come back again, 
typically afterenough years have 
passed that the news media will 
have forgotten their previous 
appearance(s). The memory of 
today’s news media is impressively 
short. 

In today’s world of internet and 
e-communication, such zombie 
claims get a new life rather quickly. 
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Larry Hurtado 


They are buzzed around the world 
almost overnight. The latest zombie 
claim to come to my attention (in my 
field) appears in Zealot: The Life and 
Times of Jesus of Nazareth, by Reza 
Aslan. 

Aslan (a Ph. D. in Sociology of 
Religion)—with his own marketing 
firm and a university connection in 
creative writing, but with no train- 
ing or demonstrated expertise in an- 
cient Judaism, early Christianity, 
Roman history, or any specific sub- 
jects relevant to the book in ques- 
tion—proposes the supposedly 
shocking idea that Jesus was actu- 
ally a political revolutionary who ad- 
vocated armed struggle against Ro- 
man occupation of his homeland. 
Apparently, after a Fox TV News in- 
terview, sales of the book went 


through the roof. With that, author 
Aslan achieved at least one of his 
main objectives, perhaps his princi- 
pal one. When you want to market 
books, movies, etc., there is no such 
thing as bad publicity. 

I am not going to review the 
book. My points here are these: (1) 
For anyone who knows the literature 
in the field, there isn’t anything new 
or shocking about Aslan’s book; and 
(2) His zombie claim has already 
been put to death in appropriate 
scholarly fashion several times. His 
evidence and method are shown to 
be fatally flawed. 

Let’s track backward chronologi- 
cally through some of the various 
prior appearances of this particular 
zombie. We can start with Jesus and 
the Zealots: A Study of the Political Fac- 


tor in Primitive Christianity, by S. G. 
FE. Brandon (Manchester University 
Press, 1967). Brandon was a re- 
spected scholar who presented what 
is still probably the best attempt to 
proffer the idea that Jesus was or as- 
pired to bea political revolutionary. 

A few years earlier, a more 
“popular” oriented book was pub- 
lished by Joel Carmichael, The Death 
of Jesus (1963), which made it even 
into a Penguin edition (1966) and 
was translated into German (1965) 
and French (1964). 

A few decades earlier, we have 
Robert Eisler, e.g., The Messiah Jesus 
and John the Baptist (New York: Dial 
Press, 1931). 

But perhaps the “granddaddy” 
predecessor of them all was the 18th- 
century figure, Hermann Samuel 
Reimarus, whose manuscript on 
Jesus as a failed revolutionary lay 
unpublished for years until Lessing 
discovered it. English translations of 
two of Reimarus’s works are 
Reimarus: Fragments, ed. C. H. Talbert, 
trans. R. S. Fraser (Fortress Press, 
1970), and The Goal of Jesus and His 
Disciples, trans. with introduction by 
G. W. Buchannan (Brill, 1970). 

In each successive presentation, 
that “failed revolutionary” idea has 
been patiently pursued by scholars 
and shown to be selective in data. 
Nowadays it’s called “cherry-pick- 
ing.” You take what data fits your 
pet theory and discard the other bits 
with slashing claims. The result in 
each case is that the idea was dust- 
binned as a failure. Scholarship pro- 
ceeds with trying out and critically 
testing ideas and evidence. The gen- 
eral public goes on to other fads and 
fashions. 

But, wait. Like a zombie, claims 
then rear up again, typically pre- 
sented by somebody lacking the 
scholarship required to test them 
adequately, but full of enthusiasm 
for the income and visibility that 
their claims will bring. For those of 
us familiar with all this, it becomes 
tiresome. 

One example of a critical refu- 
tation of this particular zombie claim 


was Martin Hengel’s Was Jesus a 


Revolutionist? (Fortress Press, 1971). 
As a summary, Hengel published 
“six theses” separately: (1) Any 
theory of Jesus as revolutionist is 
based on a highly selective use of 
the sources; (2) There was a Jewish 
revolutionary movement in Jesus’ 
time; (3) Some similarities exist be- 
tween Jesus’ position and that of 
those revolutionaries, but also ma- 
jor points of difference; (4) The fun- 
damental differences between Jesus 
and these revolutionaries are nu- 
merous and major; (5) Evidence sug- 
gests that Jesus was hated by them 
as muchas by the Jerusalem authori- 
ties; (6) Both “right-wing” and “left- 
wing” extremes in the ancient Jew- 
ish setting likely viewed Jesus’ 
teaching and actions as provoca- 
tive. 

So, before we get lathered up 
about the Aslan book, let’s stop and 
take a breath. This book isn’t new 
in its thesis, which has been tried 
out a number of times previously 
and has in each case been judged 
fatally flawed. The current contro- 
versy will sell Aslan’s book, and 
perhaps even generate a T.V. pro- 
gram. It will certainly prompt lots 
of comment in news media, at cock- 
tail parties, and in other social set- 
tings. Most of them won't realize 
that they’re being sold a “zombie 
claim.” Those acquainted with the 
scholarship know that “we've been 
there and done that.” 

If you are seriously interested 
in Jewish revolutionary movements 
in Jesus’ time, see Martin Hengel, 
The Zealots: Investigations into the 
Jewish Freedom Movement in the Pe- 
riod from Herod I until 70 A.D. (T&T 
Clark, 1989; latest German edition, 
Die Zeloten, Mohr-Siebeck, 2011; 
original edition, 1961). 


Larry Hurtado is a New Testament 
scholar, historian of early Christianity, 
and emeritus professor of New Testa- 
ment Language, Literature and Theol- 
ogy at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland (professor, 1996-2011). 


For anyone who knows 
the literature in the 
field, there isn't any- 
thing new or shocking 
about Aslan’s book. 

ne zombie claim has 
already been put to 
death in appropriate . 
scholarly fashion several 
times. His evidence and 


method are shown to be 


fatally flawed. 
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David, Goliath, 


and a Return to Faith 


An Interview with Malcolm Gladwell 


Author Malcolm Gladwell may not 
be known for writing on religion. His 
New York Times best-selling books 
The Tipping Point, Outliers, Blink, and 
What the Dog Saw deal with the un- 
expected twists in social science re- 
search. But his newest book, David 
and Goliath: Underdogs, Misfits, and 
the Art of Battling Giants, also in- 
cludes underlying faith-related 
themes, and not just in the title. 
Gladwell said that while research- 
ing the book, he began rediscovering 
his own faith after having drifted 
away. Here, he speaks with Sarah 
Pulliam Bailey (of Religion News 
Service) about his Mennonite family, 
how Jesus perfectly illustrates the 
point in his new book and how 
Gladwell’s return to faith changed 
the way he wrote the book. The inter- 
view was edited for length and clar- 
ity. 


Q: You use the biblical story of David 
and Goliath in the title and the setup 
to your book. Do you think we’ve 
been retelling the story poorly? 


A: I think there has been an overem- 
phasis of the idea that David’s vic- 
tory was improbable. When you look 
closer to that story and you under 
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stand the full historical context, you 
see it from a different perspective. 
Here was a guy who brilliantly 
changed the rules of combat. He was 
equipped with a sling that was rou- 
tinely used by armies to defeat the 
sort that Goliath was. David was 
very skilled at using the weapon and 
he was filled with the spirit of the 
Lord. Put those things together, why 
is he an underdog? He’s smarter 
than his opponent, better armed and 
he had this extraordinary force in his 


heart. When you understand that 
perspective, you understand that 
sometimes our instinct about where 
power comes from is wrong. 


Q: What are some other examples of 
faith influencing power? 


A: The final two chapters of the book 
also deal with faith: one about a 
woman who forgives her daughter’s 
murderer and one about the Hugue- 
nots in France who defy the Nazis 
in World War IL. In both cases, people 
were able to do extraordinary things 
because they were armed with faith. 
They were able to perform acts of 
courage because they came from 
godly traditions. In both cases, there 
are people who had been through 
enormous adversity and had sur- 
vived — more than survived, thrived. 


Q: Is it true you grew up in an evan- 
gelical home? 


A: Yeah. I grew up in southwestern 
Ontario in the heart of a Mennonite 
community. All my family are part 
of the Mennonite church. I joked at 
[the recent evangelical conference] 
Catalyst that I’m the only member of 
my family who had never delivered 


a sermon. Everyone has been to semi- 
nary, been a lay preacher, the list is 
very, very long in my extended fam- 
ily of people who have had opportu- 
nities to give a sermon. My joke at 
Catalyst was that it was my sermon, 
I finally got to give one. 


Q: If your family is still religious, are 
you? 


A: I’ve had a different journey. I had 
drifted away a little bit. This book 
has brought me back into the fold. I 
was so incredibly struck in writing 
these stories by the incredible power 
faith had in people’s lives, it has 
made a profound impact on me in 
my belief. That’s been the completely 
unexpected effect of writing this 
book. Iam in the process of rediscov- 
ering my own faith again. 


Q: Would you call yourself a Chris- 
tian, or are you figuring that out? 


A: would. On my website, for years, 
I've had this statement of what I be- 
lieve so readers can know where I’m 
coming from. “Ibelieve in God.” Iput 
that on years ago because I felt it was 
important that people who read my 
work knew the perspective that I 
came from. It changes how people 
read you if you believe in God. It 
gives insight into your motivation, 
how you look at problems and how 
you deal with people. 


Q: Are you part of a church or group? 


A: Not at the moment. I was when I 
lived in DC. I would go to Washing- 
ton Community Fellowship. One of 
the things I’ve been thinking about 
is trying to join a community. I would 
probably be drawn toward the Men- 
nonite world and the Anabaptist tra- 
dition. It’s my family’s tradition now, 
and their values and interpretations 
are most consistent with what I have 
come to feel is important. 


Q: Has the evolution of your faith 
informed your writing? 


A: | feel that I have been asking dif- 


It was a slow realization of something incredibly 


powerful and beautiful in the faith that I grew up 


with that I was missing. 


ferent kinds of questions. This book 
differs from past books because it’s 
less about looking at things at a 
high, theoretical level — what are 
the principles that govern the way 
we behave or the way success hap- 
pens. This book is much more con- 
cerned with individuals and the 
choices they make. Going in that di- 
rection makes sense if you’re tak- 
ing religious perspectives much 
more seriously. 


Q: This seems like the most reli- 
gious of all of your books. 


A: You're right. That’s why I titled 
it after one of the most famous of all 
Bible stories. The choice of how to 
end the book is really important be- 
cause it frames the whole experi- 
ence. The theme of the book is that 
much of what is beautiful and pow- 
erful in the world comes from ad- 
versity and struggle. The other 
theme is that people who appear to 
have no material advantage are 
much more powerful than they ap- 
pear. 


Q: David and Goliath is quite fa- 
mous, yes. What about Jesus? 
Where might he fit in in your nar- 
rative? 


A: He does fit. Here is one of the 
most revolutionary figures in his- 
tory. He comes from the humblest 
of beginnings. He never held 
elected office. He never had an army 
at his disposal. He never got rich; 
he had nothing that we would as- 


sociate with power and advantage. 
Nonetheless, what does he accom- 
plish? An unfathomable amount. He 
is almost the perfect illustration of 
this idea that you have to look in the 
heart to know what someone’s ca- 
pable of. 


Q: Many Christians point to some 
kind of personal conversion experi- 
ence? Did you have one? 


A: I realized what I had missed. It 
wasn’t an “I woke up one morning” 
kind of thing. It was a slow realiza- 
tion of something incredibly power- 
ful and beautiful in the faith that I 
grew up with that I was missing. Here 
I was writing about people of extraor- 
dinary circumstances and it slowly 
dawned on me that I can have that 
too. 


Interview by Sarah Pulliam Bailey of Re- 
ligion News Service. 


Also of Interest 


Malcolm Gladwell’s mother, Joyce 
Gladwell, wrote a chapter in Our Struggle 
to Serve, as did Radix editor Sharon 
Gallagher, and others. That book, by Vir- 
ginia Hearn, argues for more active roles 
for women in the church. 


Radix poetry editor Luci Shaw has known 
Malcolm Gladwell’s parents for years. 
When Malcolm moved to New York City, 
Joyce Gladwell asked Luci to recommend 
a church. As Luci says, “That wasnt the 
right time.” Maybe now is the right time. 
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Television 


Soulful Viewing 


Call the Midwife, Father Brown, and Don Matteo 
light up the tube 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Call the Midwife 


This PBS drama is set in post-WWII 
East London. The economy is still 
depressed and people struggle to 
feed their growing families.The area 
is also short on medical services, so 
a group of mid-wives helps to fill the 
gap. Nonnatus House is home to an 
order of sisters whose days are struc- 
tured around monastic routines, 
daily times for prayer, and singing. 

This spiritual succor gives the 
women sustenance for their de- 
manding jobs. Any time, day or 
night, they can be called to homes 
where they make life-and-death de- 
cisions. The sisters are joined in their 
work by a group of trainees, young 
women whose romances liven the 
story. 

The show is based on memoirs 
of one of those trainees, Jennifer 
Worth, whose observations are 
heard in voice-overs at the begin- 
ning and end of each story. 

Last year’s (2012) Christmas 
special was especially memorable. 
Commenting on her first Christmas 
at Nonnatus house, Worth says: 
“The sisters spent Advent in prayer 
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“Every year the mystery unfolds itself anew... . Faith cannot 


be questioned, only lived. And if I couldn’t grasp it then, I felt its 


heartbeat, which was love.” (Call the Midwife) 


and meditation. And the atmosphere 
was not one of excitement but expect- 
ant joyous calm.” But it’s a calm oa- 
sis in the midst of activity. 

One of the midwives, Chummy, 
organizes a Christmas pageant for a 
troop of cub scouts. When there are 
more boys than parts, Chummy de- 
cides to personify objects in the story. 
Room is made for three more boys to 
join the procession as “Gold, Frank- 
incense, and Myrrh.” 

The sister of one of the scouts has 
her own unfolding drama when she 
finds herself pregnant. The young 
woman (named Mary) fears being 
shamed as an unwed mother and 
believes there will be no room for her 
baby in her parents’ home. So, she 
leaves her infant at the door of 
Nonnatus house. 

Jenny (the midwife based on 
Worth) begins caring for an old 
woman, who is unwashed, uncouth, 
and hostile. But at times she be- 
comes disoriented and tenderly calls 
Jenny “Rosie.” Jenny finds that the 
woman lost her daughter Rosie long 
ago in a workhouse, and helps her 
come to some peace with her past. 

At the end of the episode, Worth 
comments about Christmas at 
Nonnatus: “Every year the mystery 
unfolds itself anew . . . . Faith cannot 
be questioned, only lived.” 


This year's Call the Midwife 


Christmas special will be aired on 
December 29. 


Detectives of the Cloth: 
Father Brown and Don Matteo 


Recently I’ve been enjoying two 
TV shows featuring sleuths in cas- 
socks. Both characters have excep- 
tional detective skills, confounding 
their local constabulary by always 
being a few steps ahead. 

Maybe it's because as Catholic 
priests they're veterans of confession- 
als, trained observers of human be- 
havior. Both men not only pursue 
criminals but minister to them. Don 
Matteo actually visits those in prison 
whom he has put there. Both men 
also console the recently bereaved. 

On a recent episode, Father 
Brown (G. K. Chesterton's fictional 
detective) comforts a woman who 
has lost her infant daughter, per- 
forming a private memorial service 
in the woman's back garden. He tells 
her that the baby is now with God 
and that if she asks God into her 
heart, one day she can join her lost 
child. (That the TV version remained 
so true to Chesterton's worldview 
was a welcome surprise.) 

Father Brown is set in England 
in the 1950s. Don Matteo takes place 
ina beautiful Italian village in a con- 


temporary setting. Like Father 
Brown, Don Matteo quotes Scripture 
and, when solving a case, will go into 
the chapel for prayer, confessing his 
own weakness and asking God for 
guidance. 

The two priests are physically 
very different. Don Matteo is hand- 
some and fit. The character is a 
trained boxer and, although he never 
punches people, he's capable of tack- 
ling criminals and wrestling them to 
the ground until the police arrive. 

Father Brown's cassock doesn't 
quite hide his fondness for scones. 
But ina recent episode he apparently 
managed to scale a high garden wall 
in pursuit of a religious charlatan 
who had just committed murder. 

Both of these detectives are as 
concerned with the mysteries of the 
human heart as they are in finding 
out "who done it.” They're interested 
not just in what people have done 
but in the new creatures that they can 
become. This makes for interesting 
and even inspiring viewing. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. She is the author of 
Finding Faith. 
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Shelby Lynne 
Thanks 


(Everso Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Even though country singer Shelby 
Lynne recorded her first album, Sun- 
rise, in 1989 for the major record la- 
bel Epic, it wasn’t until 11 years later 
that she won a Grammy Award. 
Ironically, Lynne garnered the acco- 
lades and statuette in the category 
Best New Artist for her powerhouse 
I Am Shelby Lynne album of Ameri- 
cana tunes released on the Island 
Records imprint. It didn’t matter that 
the disc was her sixth career release. 

This strange bit of music indus- 
try razzle-dazzle fits right into 
Lynne’s career arc, which, after cre- 
ative difference with other major 
record companies, prompted her in 
2010 to create her own indie label, 
Everso Records (eversorecords.com). 
It was all about freedom to create her 
own musical pathway. 

She’s released three Everso al- 
bums so far, including 2010’s Merry 
Christmas, a country-infused album 
of carols, and one of the best albums 
of her career, 2011's intimate, emo- 
tionally raw, and very personal song 
cycle Revelation Road. 

Lynne told one writer that she 
was pleased with her newfound 
Everso journey: “I feel happy. It’s 
kind of like having an empty 
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Music 


canvas. I can paint whatever I want 
... . There is really no better gift than 
to be able to create your own story 
and share it with people.” 

As for Revelation Road, Lynne 


explained the reason for the title 
track: “It does have a little bit of a 
biblical overtone because I’m fasci- 
nated with the Book of Revelation. 
It’s supposed to be the end of it all 


for us. That was my soul’s curiosity 
coming outinsong....” 

In the tune, Lynne seeks a path- 
way for her life. In one verse she 
sings: 


Screaming turns to salt and dust 
Volume is not heard 

Bible beaters rest your fists 
Haters rest your ire 

You're both too young to know 
you're mute 

Unconscious to the choir 

But I can’t hold that against you, 
man 

We're on Revelation Road 


In the song “Heaven’s Only 
Days Down the Road,” Lynne poeti- 
cally renders the 1986 devastating 
family experience when she was 17 
and her sister (singer Allison 
Moorer) was 14. Her father ina fit of 
drunken rage killed his wife and 
then himself on the front lawn of their 
rural Mobile, Alabama, home. Lynne 
wrote the tragic tale from the point 
of view of her father and sings: “Lost 
all the faith a man can own/My 
hopes are empty and so is my soul/ 
Heaven’s only days down the road.” 

It’s not surprising that Lynne 
took a wild turn*in her life in her 
20’s, but that today she’s delving 
into a mature spiritual worldview. 
While Revelation Road teemed with 
questions, on Lynne’s new record- 
ing, a5-song EP simply titled Thanks 
(available only asa digital download 


Music 


in early February), she bears witness 
to the revelation of God. 

Ina Twitter tweet not long ago, 
Lynne wrote, “I feel a certain free- 
dom when I sing spirituals.” On 
Thanks, she creates her own country / 
folk/rock gospel tunes. They’re in- 
tense and thoroughly enjoyable— 
and in some cases extremely joyful. 

Roughly the time length of one 
side of an LP (remember the vinyl 
days?), the EP opens with the cook- 
ing “Call Me Up,” a rocker with fast- 
strummed acoustic guitar and clip- 
ping slide guitar riffs. It’s a tune 
about “rise up” and “release me” in 
a vision of “witness[ing] a new 
dawning.” That’s followed by the 
short “Forevermore,” with Lynne’s 
admission that she “never thanked 
God” while also acknowledging that 
God is “the real one.” 

The gospel-tinged “Walkin’” fea- 
tures a steel pedal guitar weep where 
Lynne admits that she’s become a 
believer, that “Everytime I pray, I get 
on bended knee.” She sings: 


My feet don’t need to wander 
no more 

I’m walking in the steps of the 
Lord 


The EP ends with her love-song- 
to God title track, where again Lynne 
looks to her foolish, misguided, sick, 
egocentric past with “a sugarcoated 
truth” (“What a waste,” she sings) 
and then sees the light in thanking 
the Lord: “You’ve been here when 


I’ve been everywhere/ You've been 
the rock.” 

Some blogging critics have ex- 
pressed their doubts about Lyrine’s 
mixture of Christianity and country 
music, although one fan wrote that 
her blend, instead of inciting him “to 
run for the hills,” inspired him. It’s 
“the overall depth of her sincerity 
and her expression of faith that re- 
minds you there can be something 
beautiful about the act of believing.” 

Thanks does just that. It’s not 
an album of rootless praise, but a 
small collection of heartfelt and 
honest songs sung with naked emo- 
tion. Lynne says, “As a musician, 
these songs are a way to express 
my love and gratitude to the universe 
_... Southern blues music and gos- 
pel music go together—church rais- 
ing optional .. . . | have no certain 
church or religion that I have taken 
to. My personal relationship with 
my creator is personal and a per- 
sonal relationship it shall remain.” 

At 15+plus minutes. Thanks is 
perhaps too short, but it succinctly 
opens a window into Lynne’s mid- 
40’s life. No telling where her Everso 
musical freedom will lead this tal- 
ented singer-songwriter next, but 
my assumption is that the thanks- 
giving will continue. 


Dan Ouellette’s new book, Bruce 
Lundvall: Playing by Ear, was published 
in November by ArtistShare 
(artistshare.com/playingbyear; 
amazon.com). 
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The Book of Common Prayer: 
A Biography 


by Alan Jacobs 
Princeton University Press: 2013 


reviewed by A. J. Petrotta 


SECON 


Thomas Cranmer 


The Book of Common Prayer (BCP) was never mentioned in my childhood church. We often 
prayed—on Sundays, Wednesday evenings, and at Youth Group. Those prayers were “ex- 
temporaneous” prayers (though, upon reflection, there was a “common” vocabulary and 
structure in our prayers—how we addressed God, key terms that were used, and usually in 
the way we closed our prayers). 


| 
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Cranmer drew upon existing ancient ceremonies for the marriage rite. 


He called it a “solemnization” of matrimony, thus clearly distinguish- 


ing it as a “holy” ceremony and not simply as a “civil” act. 


I’msure, however, that during 
a wedding at our church the famil- 
iar words, “Dearly beloved, we are 
gathere together here in the sight 
of God...to join together this 
Man and this Woman in holy Mat- 
rimony,” were spoken. Words 
straight out of the BCP. 

Like the King James Version 
and Shakespeare, many phrases 
that we use in worship or sim- 
ply as remarks expressing 
something of our faith, come 
from the BCP. Familiarity with 
British novelists (or with BBC) 
also yields phrases from the 
BCP: P.D. James, Devices and 
Desires; A. N. Wilson, Incline 
Our Hearts, and so forth. 

The BCP, whether used 
in a particular church or not, 
has had tremendous influence 
not only on British history, 
but on American history, and 
wherever the British Empire 
held ground. Both Anglicans 
(those who used the BCP 
faithfully) and Puritans (those 
who fiercely opposed it) 
settled in America. The War of 
Independence caused prob- 
lems for many Anglicans be- 
cause the BCP has a prayer for 
the reigning Monarch and re- 
quired allegiance not only to 


Anglican worship but to the mo- 
narchal system of government. 
The first American Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, Samuel 


Seabury (b. 1729), could not be con- 
secrated a bishop without signing 
the “Oath of Supremacy” as re- 
quired by English Law. He then 
sailed to Scotland where the Scot- 
tish Anglicans had no problems 


consecrating him since they held no 
love for the Hanoverian Dynasty in 
England (Queen Victoria was the last 
of the Hanoverians). 

Alan Jacobs is well suited for 
writing a “biography” of the BCP. He 
has published works that range from 
literature, through biography, theol- 
ogy, cultural issues, and even sports 
and technology. His story of the BCP 
covers “worship wars” (“actual 
riots ensued” from attempts to 
change some portions of the 
book in the 19th century), theol- 
ogy, history, cultural upheavals, 
literature and style, martyrdom, 
politics, literacy, doctrine, per- 
sonalities, spirituality, intrigue . 
_. I’m not sure where the list 
ends, but all display with wit 
and insight his love for the book. 

The BCP is a book of wor- 
ship, complete with Scripture 
readings for each Sunday of 
the Church Year (the 
“Lectionary”), for daily worship 
(the “Daily Office”), and for feast 
days; the order of worship and 
detailed instructions (“rubrics”) 
specifying who does what and 
when during worship. It in- 
cludes prayers for all kinds of oc- 
casions (including prayers for 
the “Good Use of Leisure” and 
for those “Who Live Alone”); Ar- 
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Primarily, though, the BCP seeks to show people how to worship. It is a 


common prayer book that simplifies acts of devotion and worship. It uses the 


vernacular (not Latin), and unifies the people in a shared service, not ina 


service that the priest performs and the people watch. 


ticles of Faith (there are 39 of them) 
and other historical documents; 
tables for finding when Easter will 
be; the entire Book of Psalms; and ser- 
vices for nearly every occasion of life 
and faith practice. 

For those of us who grew up in 
or attend a “Bible” church, the BCP 
may seem “unfriendly”—and cer- 
tainly “formal.” Jacobs does a fine 
job, though, not only of chronicling 
the events and debates surrounding 
the BCP, but also pointing out what 
is at stake in the theology, words, and 
practices of what the BCP sought to 
achieve—and generally does 
achieve. An extended example will 
show the subtlety of thought and the- 
ology of the BCP’s chief architect, 
Thomas Cranmer (b. 1489): 

Cranmer drew upon existing 
ancient ceremonies for the marriage 
rite. He called it a “solemnization” 
of matrimony, thus clearly distin- 
guishing it as a “holy” ceremony 
and not simply as a “civil” act, and 
cites the first miracle Jesus per- 
formed at the wedding feast in Cana: 
Jesus “beautified and adorned” mar- 
riage with his presence at the wed- 
ding. Alan Jacobs suggests that plac- 
ing the wedding ceremony in this 
context and occasion, and calling it 
“holy,” is a repudiation of the medi- 
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eval belief that being a priest, monk, 
or nun is inherently holier than mar- 
riage. 

Cranmer himself lost his fellow- 
ship at Oxford with his first mar- 
riage, and risked his life by his sec- 
ond marriage, since by then he was 
a priest and could not lawfully re- 
marry (Cranmer’s first wife had died 
in childbirth). Jacobs notes two other 
clauses that Cranmer added to the 
then-traditional marriage ceremony 
that further show the importance and 
joy of marriage. 

In addition to marriage support- 
ing the “procreation of children,” 
and functioning as a “remedy 
against sin” (the traditional words 
he drew upon), the BCP adds the 
clause that begins “for the mutual 
society, help, and comfort... .” It 
ends with a further obligation, “to 
love and cherish” until parted by 
death. Through this ceremony and 
the words employed, Cranmer took 
marriage beyond a contract to a deep, 
loving, joyous, and holy act. 

Primarily, though, the BCP seeks 
to show people how to worship. It is 
a common prayer book that simpli- 
fies acts of devotion and worship. It 
uses the vernacular (not Latin), and 
unifies the people in a shared ser- 
vice, not in a service that the priest 


performs and the people watch. One 
of the “consequences” of the BCP is 
that an Anglican, traveling to any 
part of the world where an Anglican 
service is conducted, will feel at 
home, able to follow and participate 
even if the language is not English. 

Throughout its life, the BCP has 
been loved and adored, hated, de- 
stroyed, adapted, and even modified, 
but, as Jacobs so eloquently ends this 
“biography”: “Cranmer’s book, and 
its direct successors, will always be 
acknowledged as historical docu- 
ments of the first order, and master- 
pieces of English prose, but this is 
not what they want or mean to be. 
Their goal—now as in 1549—is to 
be living words in the mouths of 
those who have a living faith (pp. 
193-4).” 

The story of the BCP is a com- 
plex, compelling, and inspiring bi- 
ography. Alan Jacobs has done a 
marvelous job bringing this “life” to 
life. 


Anthony Petrotta is Rector of St. Francis 
Episcopal Church, Wilsonville, Oregon. 
He has a Ph.D. from the University of 
Sheffield, England. 
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The Apostles Clock 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 1999 


Isit on the wooden bench 
in the dimmed room 
eclipsed by 

the tall timepiece 

carved by the hands of 

a German immigrant 


acentury ago. 


An angel strikes the gong and 
wooden windows open. 

Tiny lights illuminate as 
Rock of Ages plays and 
Christ comes forth, 


lifts up His arms. 


Peter leads disciples 
arrayed in bright robes 

on the circular path, 

each moving forward until 
in front of his God where 
he turns to bow— 

except for one 

carrying a small sack— 
before re-entering 


the dark recesses. 


And now the 

Bethlehem scene, and 

on the right, the Crucifixion of 
Who Was and Is and Is To Come— 
Past and Future 

Alpha and Omega 

His open tomb 

my open heart. 


Timely mysterium tremendum! 


—-Mary Langer Thompson 
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The Star Manuscripts 
ekens J IRe}2 1) 


Donald J. Forsythe 


SCAR SNES SSSR LESION SESE SOO SIDES BLEEP ES NOES SSPE SUS SIG LAI SOLOS ONES SSS SUT TSU DIALONES es 


My decision to choose art as a career was strongly influenced by the example of my high-school art 
teacher. His unrivaled enthusiasm for life and enjoyment of art-making were infectious. I went to college 
to become a high-school art teacher like him, yet somehow I landed ona path aimed at graduate study. 
It was while teaching art-studio classes as a graduate assistant that I discovered my equivalent vocation. 
That was 35 years ago, and I have been teaching art at colleges ever since. 

In 1989, my family visited the Arena Chapel in Padua, Italy, to view the Biblical narrative paint- 
ings there. While Giotto and his assistants produced one of the most immediately understandable cycles 
of pictures on the chapel walls, it was the ceiling that captured my attention. There, presiding over all of 
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this careful iconography, was a mathematically rigor- 
ous field of stars, painted ona fugitive azurite blue vault. 
To me this was a powerful image that stood for “every- 
thing else” that hadn’t been painted on the walls. 

This fits very well with my ideas about contempo- 
rary art and faith, because I have described my artistic 
interests as “everything else” in light of the Biblical nar- 
rative. 

Two paintings pictured here represent the first and 
last pieces of a series of works about stars painted over a 
10-year period. The first piece has an odd title: A Cross 
So Big You Can Hardly See It/ A Cross So Small You Can 
Hardly See It/ All The Stars in Giotto’s Night Sky. It’s fair to 
describe those words as a meditation on the concept of 
how we “wear our faith” to others. 

When I was anew convert to Christianity, my friends 
wore homemade necklace crosses in keeping with the 
size of their public declaration of faith. Wooden crosses 
that were huge proclaimed that you were really commit- 
ted (which was not always the case). If you wore a little 
cross, or a medallion that said “Jesus” (like mine) you 
obviously needed a shot of Christian zeal to your way of 
thinking. 

Having a worldview that is expansive enough to 
embrace “everything” (however difficult) is my thought 
of our calling in Christ (left panel). Keeping the cross 
isolated as a tiny fragment in the world is probably not 
much of a help to anyone (right panel). Between these 
two ways of interpreting the message of the Gospel is the 
14th-century Italian painter Giotto’s image of the night 
sky—a symbol of the enduring mystery and majesty of 
creation, and perha DS also of the Creator as well. The 
painting is made from handmade paper covered with 
Bible pages, gouache pigments, bronze, gold, and silver 
leaf that has been “tarnished” with lampblack (soot) to 
resemble a manuscript or altarpiece. 

The second piece is called Sidereal Time. The title 
refers to a method of telling time by understanding the 
movement of stars. We are shown five different kinds of 


Sidereal Time 


stars that could illustrate “ways of knowing.” In the first 
panel (left) an Amish quilt star could be a means of un- 
derstanding the creation and Creator through commu- 
nity. 

The second panel is adapted from a photo taken 
through improperly ground telescope lenses. It’s an at- 
tempt to understand creation through emerging scien- 
tific methods. 

The third panel (the cover image) is an invented 
Matisse paper “cut-out” in the style of his book Jazz. 
These expressive stars represent art’s transformative 
ability to re-image what we think we know. 

The next-to-last image is an enlargement of a NASA 
satellite digital photo taken of a star with unresolved 
pixels (understanding via mathematics.). 

Finally, the last panel shows a view of the heavens 
as seen with the naked eye. 

How do we know what we know? It’s a composite 
of many things—perhaps through community, science, 
art, math, and unaided human vision. Sidereal Time is 
painted on handmade paper also covered with layers of 
Bible pages, plaster, sand ashes, gold and silver leaf, 
and gouache pigments. 

An overall theme of the series is the human percep- 
tion of stars as a metaphor for the mystery of creation, a 
portrait of the Divine framed in time. 

Art history has provided an extensive vocabulary 
of star images that span both culture and time. They 
serve as a rich source for appropriating our 
conceptualization of the Infinite God into modern tab- 
leaus. 


A Cross So Big You Can Hardly See It/ A Cross So Small You Can 
Hardly See It/ All the Stars in Giotto’s Night Sky, 1989: Collec- 
tion Theodore and Catherine Prescott, Lewisberry, PA ; Side- 
real Time, 1999: Collection of the Artist, whose work can be 
seen at http:/ /www.donaldforsythe.com / 
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Why I Write About God 
(and why I stopped) 


A guide to entering the New Year, slowly . . . 


Emily Wierenga 


I write about God a lot. I write so I will know him more. 

But there comes a time when I need to stop writing. It happened last week while I was 
listening to Sons and Daughters’ Your Glory. I was sitting in my easy chair, the Christmas tree 
alight, the children asleep, and peace on earth— except I wanted more. I always want more. 
I’m a good-news junkie. 

So I stop typing, I close my eyes and raise my hands, listening to Sons and Daughters. In 
my mind, I see God’s light, a luminous light pooling like butter on the ground, and there lam, 
running around outside the scope of that light, following flickers, pale white flashlight-flick- 
ers like fame and fortune, and people’s opinions of me. 

More often than not, for all of my running, I’m left in the dark—and right there, in my 
living room, I put my face in my hands and ask God to help me step into his light, into his 
glory, and to stop worrying about what other people think, to stop letting humanity define my 
eternal worth. 

I sat there in my brown housecoat, Sons and Daughters singing. My eyes closed, face in 
my hands, and then, God’s glory, the light shifted. It moved, and came to rest on me. 

I didn’t have to do anything. I just had to ask. God wants to give us everything. 

Why do we find it so hard to believe he loves us? to let him love us? Maybe because the 
world tells us we’re only as good as the mother on the screen, or the wife in the church pew. Or 
the size of our jeans? 

I realized in that moment of God coming to rest on me in my living room that this is what 
he did at Christmas. He came to us. He knew we couldn't get to him. We couldn’t be good 
enough to reach him. So he did the completely unexpected and came as a defenseless infant 
into a room that was a barn. 

Talk about feeling like a failure. I wonder if Mary doubted herself, if she doubted God's 
calling on her life to be the mother of God’s son, because she gave birth amid a pile of straw 
and manure. 

The Bible doesn’t talk about that, but I think we can be reassured that Mary chased 
those flashlight-flickers too . .. until she held Jesus in her arms, felt the strength of the universe 
in his muscles, saw the love of God in his old-soul eyes, and felt God’s pleasure shake the barn 
rafters. 

God’s glory found Mary and Jesus and Joseph in that barn. Angels on the roof were 


lighting up the night in a chorus of hallelujah. 


I’m going into this new year slowly, because I don’t want to step out of God’s glory. I 
don’t want to stop feeling his pleasure. I want to let him provide for me, sing over me, and I 
want to draw my children close—and let them feel God’s glory too. 


Emily Wierenga is a Canadian writer whose books include Chasing Silhouettes: How to Help a Loved One 
Battling an Eating Disorder. She is also an artist whose work can be found at www.etsly.com/shop/ 
canvaschild. 
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Where Faith Meets Culture: 
The Radix Magazine Anthology 


Where Faith Meets Culture is a new Radix magazine 
anthology. Radix assumes that Christians live in the 
real world and takes lay Christians seriously. As one 
subscriber has written: "Radix is a more worldly 
magazine than one would expect from its deep 
commitment to Christ." Radix monitors the cultural 
landscape, questions assumptions, and introduces 
new voices, remaining deeply rooted in Christ. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah wrote in a Radix article: 
“Though social scientists say a lot about the self, they 
have nothing to say about the soul and as a result the 
modern view finds the world intrinsically 
meaningless.” Radix continues to talk about meaning 
and hope ina culture that has lost its way. 


The articles in this anthology reflect the magazine's 
wide-ranging interests: literature, art, music, theology, 
psychology, technology, discipleship, and spiritual 
formation. They’re written by some of the outstanding 
authors whose work has graced our pages over the 
years: 


Peggy Alter, Kurt Armstrong, Robert Bellah, Bob 
Buford, Krista Faries, David and Susan Fetcho, 
Sharon Gallagher, David Gill, Joel B. Green, Os 
Guinness, Virginia Hearn, Walter Hearn, Don 
Heinz, Margaret McBride Horwitz, Mark Labberton, 
Henri Nouwen, Earl Palmer, Susan Phillips, Dan 
Ouellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. 


Subscribe, order book, or order print (on back cover) 


Name 


Address 


City” 


71 $15 for 4 issues, 1 year ($20 foreign) 


State / Zip 


, 3 $20 for Radix Anthology ($22 foreign) J $50 for print (back cover) 


Make check payable to: RADIX magazine, P.O. Box 4307, Berkeley, CA 94704 
Please don’t send foreign checks or currency 
www.tradixmagazine.com. 
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Get “In Deep” 


“In Deep” is a print by Maj-Britt Hilstrom, 
an extraordinary artist and chair of the Radix 
board. The image is of a Tilapia, a fish found 
in the Sea of Galilee, also called “St. Peter’s 
fish,” after the Gospel account of Peter 
finding a coin in a fish’s mouth. 

Hilstrom’s works have been exhibited 
nationally and internationally. Collections 
include: the University of California Berkeley, 
the University of Michigan, and the Library 
of Congress. 

The image is 7”x 5” ona 14”x 15” sheet of 
paper. The intaglio print utilizes the solar 
etching method (using the sun to etch the 
plate instead of acid) on French Rives BFK 
archival neutral ph paper. We’re selling the 
prints for $50 each froma limited edition of 
40 copies. ; 

Maj-Brfitt’s work normally sells for 


much more than what we’re charging and all proceeds go to Radix, a gift from her to the magazine and to our 
readers. Youcan view more of her work at www.maj-britthilstrom.com. Please send your check to Radix marked 


“anniversary print.” 


